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REFLECTIONS ON THE 
BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 


INTRODUCTION 


The current publication of the Lebanon County Historical 
Society contains two items relative to the Battle of Gettysburg, 
July 1-3, 1863. 


The ‘first is a letter from Miss Jennie McCreary of Gettys- 
burg to her sister, Miss Julia McCreary of Harrisburg, on July 
22, 1863, wherein the writer related her experiences just before, 
during, and after the great battle. Unfortunately, information 
concerning Miss Jennie McCreary is rather sketchy, but the 
following facts were provided by Mr. John Earnest of Lebanon 
from whom a copy of the letter was secured: Following her girlhood 
in Gettysburg, Jennie married Frank Earnest of Steelton and 
then moved to the latter place where to the young couple were 
born four sons and two daughters.’ One of the sons, John 
McCreary Earnest, was the father of John Earnest of Lebanon. 


The second item, entitled “Recollections of visitations at 
Gettysburg after the great battle in July, 1863,” is a printing 
of the manuscript of an address written in early 1890 by the Rev. 
F, J. F. Schantz and given by him on many occasions thereafter 
to various audiences. The address recounted the experiences and 
observations of the Rev. Schantz during three visits to Gettysburg 
during the summer and fall of 1863: the first in the week following 
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the battle, the second two weeks later, and the third at the time 
of the dedication of the national cemetery. 


Franklin Jacob Fogel Schantz was born on January 8, 1836, 
at the family home at Schantz’s Mill on Cedar Creek, Upper 
Macungie Township, Lehigh County. Franklin received his early 
education in the public and private schools in the area of his 
birthplace, supplemented by attendance at the Allentown Academy 
(1848-1850) and the Allentown Seminary (1850-1853). The 
young man then entered Franklin and Marshall College as a 
junior and was graduated from the Lancaster institution in 1855. 
Upon completion of his two years of study at the Theological 
Seminary in Gettysburg in 1857, he was licensed as an Evangelical 
Lutheran minister and was ordained in June of the following year. 


During his first pastorate, at the Trinity Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in Reading (October, 1857-January, 1861), the 
Rev. Schantz was married to Miss Cordelia S. Saeger of Allen- 
town (April 29, 1858); to this union were born three sons and 
three daughters. From January, 1861, through September, 1866, 
Pastor Schantz was assigned to the Catasauqua Charge, consisting 
of St. Paul’s Church in Catasauqua, South White Hall Church 
near that community, and St. Thomas’ Church of Altonah. 
Toward the end of this period of his ministry, he also assumed 
the part-time position of assistant general agent of the Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia (November, 1865, through September, 
1866), and then accepted the responsibilities of general agent 
for that seminary from October, 1866, through June, 1867. 


Pastor Schantz accepted the call to the Friedens Lutheran 
congregation of Myerstown and began at that church in July, 
1867, pastoral duties which he continued until his death on 
January 19, 1907. During these almost forty years in Myerstown, 
he also served the following congregations of the denomination: 


St. John’s Church at Mt. Aetna (1867-1907), Zion Church at 
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Jonestown (1871-1881), and Emanuel Church at Brickerville 
(1876-1879). 


The Rev. Schantz was not only a forceful preacher and one 
of the best known and most highly regarded residents of Myerstown 
but also a noted leader in the Evangelical Lutheran denomination, 
a prolific writer and interesting lecturer, and an active participant 
in several historical organizations. He was a member of the 
board of trustees of Muhlenberg College from 1867 to his death, 
member (beginning in 1869) and secretary (first in 1879) of the 
executive committee of the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and secretary (1874-1877) and president (1901-1904) 
of the ministerium, and held many other positions of responsibility 
in the denomination throughout his very active life. The degree 
of doctor of divinity was conferred on Pastor Schantz by Augus- 
tana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois, in 
1894. He wrote and spoke on the history of many area congrega- 
tions and was the author of The domestic life and characteristics 
of the Pennsylvania German pioneer. He was a member and 
president (1898-1900) of the Pennsylvania German Society. 
Finally, the Rev. Schantz gave the Lebanon County Historical 
Society special reasons for remembering him: he was one of its 
founders; he served on the executive committee from 1898 to 1903; 
he wrote two papers for publication by the society; and he was 
elected president just a month before his death. 


The manuscript of the address by Rev. Schantz is in the 
possession of Miss Agnes S. Haak and Miss Mildred C. Haak, 
two of his granddaughters, who made it available for publica- 
tion by the society. 


RatpH S. SHAY 


Editor 
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LETTER OF MISS JENNIE MCCREARY 


TO MISS JULIA MCCREARY 


Gettysburg, July 22, 1863 


My dear Julia, 


Agnes wrote day before yesterday & I suppose has told 
you nearly everything concerning the battle. Perhaps I can 
tell you some things that she may have forgotten, or did not 
hear of. But indeed I scarcely know how to begin, so many 
things have happened and in so short a time that I have gotten 
things confused. It seems more like a dream than reality. -] 
wonder sometimes how we passed through it all with as little 
fear as we felt and with so small an amount of damage done to 
our home, which was indeed nothing to speak of, only the tearing 
down of our fences which can easily be repaired. That was 
done by the rebels on the second day [Thursday, July 2] of the 
battle. They made a road all the way through town, so that 
as they said it would be a way of retreat if the enemy conquered. 
But I had better begin with the first day of the battle and tell 
you all I can of it. 


On Tuesday [June 30], which was the day before the battle, 
we all were down at Huber’s Corner looking at some of our men 
who were passing thru town, on their way to the Mountain! to 


1 South Mountain. Lee had begun to concentrate his Army of Northern 
Virginia east of the mountains around Cashtown, a small town nine miles 
to the west of Gettysburg. 
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attack the rebels there. These were 5000 of Beaufort’s Cavalry? 
with 20,000 Infantry? following. They however, did not get 
here that day. The Cavalry were ordered back to town before 
they got to the Mountain, as it was supposed the rebel forces 
there were too great for them to attack. They encamped here 
that night. The next day [Wednesday, July 1] we heard the 
rebels were just out of town, we did not know how many there 
were, nor how many of our men were here either. About 9 
o'clock every person was ordered to leave the street, as it was 
supposed there would be a fight out at the ridge. We never ex- 
pected a battle [but] that it would only be an artillery duel or some- 
- thing of the kind. Kate & I were on the roof of the house watching 
it. We could not see the rebels & only part of our men. Saw the 
shells flying in the air, then burst. We did not stay on the roof 
long, found the contest was going to be of a more serious nature 
than we at first supposed. 


We had been downstairs but a few minutes when we saw an 
officer dash up street & order ambulances to carry the wounded 
from the field, next came a soldier wounded in the arm and then 
an officer on horseback, wounded in the head, he had no hat on, 
his head up & the blood was just streaming down his neck. I then 
went over to Weaver's to help them to roll bandages. We had 
not rolled many before the street was filled with wounded men. 
Men wounded in arms, limbs, head & breast. Oh! it was sickening 
to see them & hear their groans. Weaver's house was soon 
filled. I never thot I could do anything about a wounded man, 
but I find I have a little more nerve than IJ thot I had. I could 
look at the wounds, bathe them, bind them up without feeling 
the least bit sick or nervous. 


2 This Union force, actually numbering between 3,000 and 4,000 men, 
was composed of the first two brigades of the Ist Division, Cavalry Corps, 
commanded by Major General John Buford. 


3 The left of the Army of the Potomac, comprised of the First, Third, 
and Eleventh Corps, commanded by Major General John F. Reynolds. 


4 Seminary Ridge, about one-half mile west of Gettysburg. 
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The tears came to my eyes once, and that was when the 
first soldier came in the house. He had walked from the field & 
was almost exhausted. He threw himself in a chair & said, “Oh 
girls, | have as good a home as you. If only I were there.’ He 
fainted directly afterward. That was the only time I cried. After 
that [ found there was something more to do than cry & I went 
about bathing and binding up wounds with the greatest composure. 


At first we thot our men would certainly be victorious, as 
they had brot quite a number of rebel prisioners [sic] into town, 
but it was not long before we found out differently. Gen. 
Reynolds,® who had the plan of the attack was killed shortly after 
the battle was commenced. He attacked them rather recklessly too, 
I think. His command was but a small one & they were worn out 
with hard marching & then he was not aware that the rebel force 
was so large. After he was killed Gen. Doubleday® took com- 
mand, but things went wrong with our poor soldiers all day. 


- 


It was about 12 o'clock when we were told to go to the 
cellar; the rebels were entering town. If ever I wished myself 
at home, I did then. There I was, the only one of our family shut 
down in a damp dark hole with crying children & a poor young 
soldier who had received three wounds, which had not yet been 
attended to & tho he seemed to try his best, could not keep from 
groaning. I cannot tell what my feelings were then, to be in 
that place, to know the rebels were in town, to hear the shells 
bursting & expecting every minute they would fall on the house 
was indeed horrible. If I had been with the rest I would not have 


5 General Reynolds was mortally wounded by a shot through the head 
at approximately 10:15 A.M. on July 1 as he was passing through McPher- 
son's Grove, just east of McPherson’s Ridge, located about one-half mile 
west of Seminary Ridge and south of the road from Chambersburg and Cash- 
town to Gettysburg. 


6 Major General Abner Doubleday, previously commander of the 3d 
Division, First Corps, now commander of the corps, and later the inventor of the 
game of baseball. 
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felt so badly, but I did not know where they were or what was 
happening to them. 


We were down in the cellar about 2 hours; while we were 
there a good many of our soldiers were killed in our street. I saw 
two dead ones lying in McCurdy’s alley when I crossed the 
street to go home. Four of our men were carrying a wounded 
soldier on a stretcher down the street when a ball came along & 
took the legs off the two front ones. There were some rebels 
killed too. Kate & I were down at the end of our street the 
Sunday [July 5] after the battle when we saw dead rebels that 
had been lying there ever since Wednesday [July 1]. When I 
went home I found two wounded at our house, Col. Leonard, 
shot in the arm & Dr. Parker slightly in the head. They are both 
from Massachusetts. Dr. Parker was wounded whilst coming 
down the College Church steps; one of the rebel sharp shooters 
fired on him from Boyer’s Corner. ‘The same ball that struck 
him killed the chaplain of that regiment. 


All that day our house was full of soldiers all wanting 
something to eat.‘ That day we gave them everything we had 
& what do you think we had to eat the rest of the week? Why 
nothing but bread, molasses & coffee without milk. I must say 
we felt rather poverty stricken. If we had been by ourselves it 
would have been nothing, but to set’ from 12 to 15 men down to a 
table like that with bread and molasses for breakfast, & molasses 
& bread for dinner & the same for supper was anything but agree- 
able. But they were very well satisfied to get even that. All who had 
soldiers to keep had just such fare. If the rebels had stayed any 
time at all, we would certainly have starved, for they had posses- 
sion of the town, & were helping themselves to everything there 
was in the stores. | 


7 A general Union withdrawal to Cemetery Ridge, south of Gettysburg, 
was in effect along the whole front by 4:00 P.M., and Confederate troops 
entered the town. 
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The next day. of the battle which was Thursday [July 2], we 
heard nothing but a continual roar of cannon & musketry. The 
firing began about 4 in the morning & lasted until dark. Our 
forces were on Cemetery hill [Ridge] & [Big] Round Top. We 
did net mind the shells so much, we were getting used to them. The 
greatest danger was from the sharp shooters. Early that morning 
some of the men we had overnight (I think the Chaplain, a couple 
of surgeons & the Col.) were standing on the porch, when a ball 
came & struck just above their heads. Indeed I had to laugh to 
see them jump, altho it was no laughing matter, for if it had been 
a little lower, it would have struck one of them. They did not 
appear to mind it at all, laughed at themselves for jumping. A good 
many shells were thrown into town that day, came from our men. 
The rebels still had possession of the town & as there were a 
great many collected in the diamond, they fired on them. We 
were not in much danger that day, all we had to do was to 
keep in the house & run to the cellar when the shells came thickest. 
We retired about 11 o'clock. All were in bed but myself when 
there was a rap at the door. Papa got up and went to the door. 
There were two rebels, they said the rebel Gen Trimble’ & three 
of his aids [sic] wanted supper & lodging. Well all we could do 
was to get what we had for supper and made a place for them to 
sleep, altho our house was full already. After we had fixed 
everything his aids [sic], came & said the Gen had concluded to 
stay where he was. They however (his aids [sic]) took supper & 
then went away. After they were gone Kate & I were standing 
in the kitchen when there was a knock at the back door. Kate 
went to it & there were two of our soldiers wanting bread. They 
had not gone yet when someone rapped at the other door. I 
opened it & three rebels asked permission to sleep in the kitchen. 
Gave them the bread, but of course did not let them stay all 
night. That night the rebels tried to break in the house but Capt. 


8 Major General Isaac Ridgeway Trimble, successor to Major General 
William Dorsey Pender as commander of a division in the Third Corps of 
Lieutenant General Ambrose P. Hill on July 2 when General Pender was 
wounded on that date. Just prior to Pickett’s Charge on July 3, General 
Trimble was wounded, was later captured by Union troops, and lost a leg 
as the result of his wound. 
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Palmer, the one who is here still, called to them & told them it 
was a hospital & then they went away. 


I must tell you about Gen. Trimble. He was wounded in 
Friday's [July 3] battle, had his leg amputated, was at College 
Hospital & very anxious to be brot to town. McCurdy’s who 
are such sympathizers had him brot to their house. He had been 
there nearly two weeks yesterday [when] he was ordered to be 
taken to the hospital, he was very angry about it. When the sur- 
geon went into his room he said, “Gen. I have orders to take you to 
the Seminary hospital.” Well the Gen refused to go, said it was 
certain death to go there. Well but Gen my orders are to take you 
there. Well said the Gen give me a week to stay yet. Gen I am 
ordered to take you now. Well give me 4 days. Gen. you have 
been in the army-long enough to know that orders must be 
obeyed. Well give me till tomorrow. I'll go then. Gen. the 
ambulance is at the door & you must go now. Well is Gen. 
Paul® to be moved? Gen Paul is very comfortable, where he is. 
The Gen. had to go & is terrible angry. Says it will not always 
be so, says the time is coming when they will retaliate. Gen. 
Trimble, the rebel Gen; was quartered at McCurdy's our next 
door neighbor. Gen Paul of cur army was quartered at our 
house. 


The third day [ Friday, July 3] of the battle was comparatively 
quiet until about 3 in the afternoon!® & then the cannonading be- 
gan & such cannonading no one ever heard. Nothing can be com- 
pared to it. No one who has never heard it can form any idea 
how terrible it is. All felt that the day must decide who should 
conquer. The firing was kept up till sometime after dark; it never 


9 Brigadier General Gabriel Rene Paul, commander of the 1st Brigade, 
2d Division, First Corps, Army of the Potomac, lost his sight as the result 
of a rifle wound received on Seminary Ridge on the afternoon of July 1. 


10 Actually at 1:00 P.M., at which time the Confederate artillery opened 
fire, preparatory to Pickett’s Charge, and the Union artillery replied. 
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for a moment ceased. During the night we knew we were vic- 
torious. We saw the rebel wagon trains moving off. In the 
morning not a rebel was to be seen. How happy everyone felt; 
none but smiling faces were to be seen then. It was indeed a joyful 
“Fourth” for us, 


I wish you could be here now; tis not the same old quiet 
place it was when you were here. The streets are always full 
of strangers, soldiers, ambulances & government wagons. Frank!1 
was here week before last, from Thursday [July 9] until Monday 
[July 13]. Rich is here now, is leader of a band that belongs to 
one of the regiments here. We got Mr. Earnest’s note last 
evening. Papa had gone to bed, was not at all well. I opened it, 
just expected that [what?] was in it. I knew if he was drafted 
his congregation thot too much of him to let him go. Will he be 
here now? Oh! I have so much to tell you, but my sheet is 
full & I am so tired of writing. I know you will excuse bad 
writing. I have been writing so long my hand trembles. You 
ought to see Uncle Sam'l's house ‘tis just riddled with shot. Give 
my love to every person. Kiss dear little Alice & Paul for me. 
Tell Alice I am waiting for the money. Write soon. 


Your Sister 


Jennie 


11 Frank Earnest of Steelton whom she later married. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF VISITATIONS AT GETTYSBURG 


AFTER THE GREAT BATTLE IN JULY, 1863 


By the Rev. F. J. F. Schantz 


Gettysburg was known prior to July, 1863, to pastors and 
members of the Lutheran Church as a seat of learning. Pennsyl- 
vania College and the Theological Seminary of the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church are located at the same. I spent two 
years in the Theological Seminary from the fall of 1855 to the fall 
of 1857. They were two very pleasant years of my life. When 
I was graduated in the Theological Seminary I was certainly the 
second honor man of my class if not the first, for the simple reason 
that there were only two members in the class! Since the great 
battle in July, 1863, Gettysburg has become so well known that 
today few American children would be unable to answer the 
question, “Where is Gettysburg and for what is it celebrated?” 


Nearly twenty-seven years have passed since the great con- 
flict which resulted in the glorious victory of the Union Troops and 
the repulse, defeat, and return of the Rebel Troops from Penn- 
sylvania soil. No wonder that soldiers and citizens show today 
an ever increasing interest in the battle field on Pennsylvania 
soil, and that each year is marked by the erection of additional 
monuments to commemorate the heroic valor and brilliant achieve- 
ments of brave Union Soldiers. Gettysburg presents no scenes 
today like those in July, 1863. Visitors of the present day return 
to their homes and will tell you of their trip over the famous battle. 
field and will grow eloquent in their description of the beautiful 
monuments that have been erected. 
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On Tuesday, June 16th, 1863, I made the following entry in 
my private journal which I kept: “Great excitement today on 
account of the advance of the Rebels in Pennsylvania. War 
Meeting in town.” I resided at that time in Catasauqua, Penn- 
sylvania, These few lines recall the intense excitement that pre- 
vailed-among the citizens of Pennsylvania. Meeting after meet- 
ing was held, stirring addresses were delivered, and men were 
urged to join in the formation of companies to march to the de- 
fense of the soil of Pennsylvania against the invasions of the 
Rebel Army. On Sunday, June 28th, no services were held in the 
churches of Catasauqua. There was great excitement on account 
of the war, the news having been received that the Rebels were 
rapidly approaching Harrisburg. On Tuesday, June 30th, at 
2 P.M., Capt. M. H. Horn and 130 men left Catasauqua for 
Reading to serve as Militia. Rev. M. Earl, Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and I accompanied the men to ‘Camp Hiester at 
Reading. We spent Tuesday evening and Wednesday with the 
men on the Fair Ground. On our return to Catasauqua, I de- 
livered a great many letters written by the soldiers. The next 
day I spent in visiting other families of soldiers who had left 
their homes, to console those who were full of anxiety in view 
of the absence of their beloved. 


The First Visit: July 7-9, 1863 


The news of the great battle at Gettysburg had reached us 
early on Monday, July 6th. I left home for Reading, prepared 
to go on to Gettysburg. On my way to Reading, I saw Gen. 
Siegel! on the train. I spent the afternoon and evening in Camp 


1 Major General Franz Sigel was appointed in early July by Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton to crganize a militia corps in Pennsylvania. He had 
served as commander of the Eleventh Corps from September, 1862, to February, 
1863, when he had been compelled to relinquish his post for reasons of 
health. He later served as commander of the Department of West Virginia 
ote eed 1864) and of the Reserve Division, West Virginia (May-July, 
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Hiester with the 38th Regiment of Pennsylvania Militia, Col. 
Horn in command. The Regiment included Catasauqua and 
Hokendauqua men. Four Regiments were encamped in Camp 
Hiester, east by southeast of Reading. I supped with a number 
of the soldiers (James Fuller, John D. Snyder and others). At 
7:30 P.M. I preached a sermon. The men were very attentive. 
I cannot forget the hearty singing. It was dusk before the service 
ended. On my return to Reading, whilst at the Mansion House 
to see some friends, some one told me that Rev. A. S. Leinbach, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church at Reading, had repeatedly in- 
quired for me and left word that I should hasten to his house 
to be ready to leave the same night for Gettysburg. 


Shortly after midnight, Pastor Leinbach, Mr. Hartman, a 
farmer, Mr, William Geiger, a merchant in Reading, and I left for 
Harrisburg, which was reached shortly after 2 A.M. We spent 
the remaining hours of the night as best we could and as soon as 
day had come two of our number were left in charge of our bag- 
gage and the remaining two left the Hotel to engage some one to 
take us to Gettysburg by conveyance. We were very fortunate in 
securing the services of a man who had a large butcher's wagon 
and two horses. He promised to take us to Gettysburg and back 
to Harrisburg for $30.00 — or at the rate of $10.00 per day and 
pay for horse feed. We were among the early birds and con- 
sidered ourselves fortunate in securing so good a conveyance! 
Some time was needed by our driver to prepare his wagon and 
horses. We breakfasted at the Hotel. We then walked to the 
Bridge crossing the Susquehanna. Here we waited a long time 
for our driver. We began to fear that other parties had induced 
him to forget his engagement with us. He was, however, true 
to his promise and at about 9 A.M. we were glad to find him 
approaching the Bridge. John Peter Jackson, a lawyer of Newark, 
N. J., the son of the President of a New Jersey Rail Road, leading 
from Camden to Amboy, had joined our party, which consisted 
then of two clergymen, one lawyer, one farmer, one merchant, 
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and the driver. We had a ride of 11 hours and reached Gettys- 
burg a little after 8 P.M. [Tuesday, July 7]. 


The driver remained in charge of the horses and the wagon. 
He slept in his wagon and next morning [Wednesday, July 8] 
he found a number of graves of rebel soldiers near the place 
where his wagon stood. Our party of five kept together. Had I 
been alone, I could have slept in a bed in the house of my dear 
friend, Rev. Dr. C. F. Schaeffer, Professor of German in the 
College and Theo. Seminary. But the Doctor could not accommo- 
date five men. He had Col. Lucian Fairchild,? who had lost 
an arm in the first day of the Battle, in his house. Another room 
was occupied by a student of the College who was bound to 
witness the fight in the streets of Gettysburg and was favored 
with a bullet from the rifle of a sharp shooter, which lodged in one 
of his limbs and kept him from further sightseeing. Our party 
slept on the floor of the parlor in the house of Mr. Mickley, 
adjoining the residence of Dr. Schaeffer. I had my valise for my 
pillow and for mattress and cover my old shawl, which I had 
taken along to serve as a blanket in case I should have such use 
for it. 


Next morning we breakfasted at Dr. Schaeffer's on part of 
the contents of our well filled haversack which we had brought 
with us from Reading. We also had a good supply of segars, I 
gave some to Col. Fairchild and his attendant. Seldom was | 
more acceptably rewarded for a kind act to others. When we were 
making ready to start to see the battle field, it was raining. Col. 
Fairchild instructed his attendant to tender me the use of his 
rubber coat. Col. Fairchild was a tall man and his rubber coat 
was of fitting length for him, but not for me, a Zaccheus in 
height. What was to be done? I secured a strong cord and 


2 Col. Lucius Fairchild, commander of the 2d Wisconsin Infantry, Iron 
Brigade, which suffered heavy losses on July 1. 
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bloused it as the ladies would say! “As the morning was very 
unpleasant on account of rain, one of the party was glad to have 
the use of my shawl to protect him in part from the rain. 


We first visited Penna. College which we found filled with 
wounded rebel prisoners. Thence we went to the Theological 
Seminary filled with wounded Union Soldiers. We saw the effects 
of bullets and shells on Professors’ Houses and Seminary Build- 
ing, as also on fences and trees. The fields bore evidence of the 
march and conflict of the troops engaged in battle. We re- 
turned to the town and visited the churches which we found 
filled with wounded soldiers. We walked to Cemetery Hill. 
Broken fences and railings, injured monuments and tombstones, 
the many rifle pits and scattered accoutrements, the injured 
cemetery plots, and trampled fields bore evidence of the fierce 
conflict of recent days. We were at Culp’s Hill — ruined trees, 
broken fences, upturned soil, and the very rocks themselves 
showed the effects of the terrible engagements of opposing forces. 
We walked from Cemetery Hill along the line of the decisive en- 
gagement as far as Little Round Top. We found some dead 
soldiers not yet removed from the battle field, and also a 
number of horses not yet buried. Broken Artillery wagons, scat- 
tered arms and clothing, many rifle pits, earth works made of 
ground and stones, and knapsacks filled with ground and stones 
were frequently seen. The beautiful fields with harvest ready to 
be gathered were found ruined. 


We visited the Hospital of the 11th Army Corps. Houses and 
barns, outbuildings and tents were filled with the sick and 
wounded. We met a German Chaplain, Rev. Mr. Poerner, whom 
Pastor Leinbach and I had known for many years. He was de- 
lighted to see us. He wanted us to stay and help him in his 
work. He excused us after promising that on our return to our 
homes we would raise hospital stores and bring them or forward 
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them to Gettysburg. We saw the many graves that contained the 
remains of thousands who had fallen in battle. We saw much in 
one day but a day was not sufficient to see all. 


After another long tramp over the Battle field, we returned 
to Gettysburg. On one of the streets we met a large body of 
Cavalry starting on a march to join the army which had left 
Gettysburg. They left in a heavy rain. One of the men rode 
close to the pavement and handed me a large package of letters 
with the request that I should mail the same for him. In Gettys- 
burg we visited some more Hospitals where we witnessed many 
touching scenes. We also visited a number of sick and wounded 
officers and soldiers from Berks and Lehigh Counties who were 
quartered in private houses. How glad the poor sufferers were 
to see familiar faces from their respective homes. 


We returned to the house of Dr. Schaeffer. We were ready 
for another portion of the contents of our haversack. I spent part 
of the evening at the house of Dr. Schaeffer who told me of 
his family’s and of other families’ experiences whilst the battle 
was raging. I returned the rubber coat to Col. Fairchild with 
many thanks for his kindness to me. 


I have not forgotten what I heard with reference to the 
sword of Col. Fairchild. After Col. Fairchild had been wounded 
and brought to the residence of Dr. Schaeffer, Rebel Soldiers 
came in the evening and informed Dr. Schaeffer that they must 
search his house for hidden arms. Dr. Schaeffer assured his 
visitors at the price of his honor that no arms were secreted in his 
house. The visitors showed great respect to the venerable 
Doctor and withdrew without searching the house. At a later 
hour of the night, rebel soldiers came again and said they had 
positive orders to search the house and the Doctor again assured 
them that no arms were hidden in his house. The rebel soldiers 
would not leave but commenced to search the house. The Doctor 
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felt confident that their visit would be in vain and yet when 
they came to the cellar of the house one of their number searched 
the part under the kitchen where the ground had been removed 
only for a few feet, and the search resulted in finding the wounded 
Col. Fairchild’s highly prized sword! When the rebel soldiers 
returned from the cellar, one of them said to Dr. Schaeffer: 
“We did not think this of you, old man.” The venerable Doctor 
felt exceedingly mortified for he had felt confident that his house 
contained no secreted arms. Col. Fairchild was so much affected 
by the loss of his valuable sword that he was reported as saying 
that he would as soon have lost his other arm as that sword! 


After another night's rest on the floor of the parlor in Mr. 
Mickley’s house, our party started early on Thursday [July 9] 
morning on our return to Harrisburg. We had no more rain. But 
we had very muddy roads. We met many men on their way to 
Gettysburg who had passed through great dangers in crossing 
swollen streams of water. We also met soldiers, who halted men 
on their return from Gettysburg and examined their wagons 
to learn whether any of the relics carried from the battle field 
were such as ought to be taken from the visitors. Some visitors 
fared badly and were obliged to return to Gettysburg. One of our 
party had placed a rifle in our wagon and he acted wisely in 
tendering the same to the guard as soon as he approached our 
wagon. It saved us from a return to Gettysburg. We carried 
some mementoes with us. Our farmer friend carried a solid 
shot of considerable weight enclosed in a genuine bandana. I 
do not remember what the other members of our party had. I had 
a bible without a cover, a broken lock of a musket, and a bayonet 
that was greatly bent by hard use. I also had an envelope addressed 
to a lady; it appeared as if it had been pierced by a bullet. I 
subsequently forwarded it to her. She answered me that her 
brother who had addressed it had not been hurt in the battle. On 
our return we had great trouble in crossing streams of water, par- 
ticularly the “Yellow Breaches.” We often found the roads 
approaching bridges flooded to a depth of several feet. We did 
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not drive to Harrisburg as we found our driver glad to take us to 
Carlisle where after supper we took the train on the Rail Road for 
Harrisburg. 


At Harrisburg we met many men on their way to Gettysburg. 
We also saw many Union Soldiers who had been wounded at 
Gettysburg and were now on their way to ‘Hospitals at different 
places. At 1 A.M. a train from Reading brought the 38th Regiment 
of Penna. Militia (Col. Horn’s) on its way to the Cumberland 
Valley. I met some of the men whilst the train was held at Har- 
risburg. It was a strange meeting so late at night. The train 
that took us to Reading at 2 A.M. was crowded by men on their 
return from Gettysburg. I reached Allentown and Catasauqua 
on the same day [Friday, July 10]. This ended the first trip to 
Gettysburg after the battle. 


The Second Visit: July 22-27, 1863 


The promise which I had given to the Chaplain of the 11th 
Corps Hospital was not forgotten. During the week following my 
return from Gettysburg, the good people of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Congregations at Catasauqua, White Hall, and Altonah 
were busy in preparing Hospital stores which they collected in 
promise from me that I would take them to Gettysburg and see 
to their proper distribution. On Tuesday, July 21st, I started 
for Gettysburg with 42 large wooden boxes of stores from the 
church at Altonah, 4% similar boxes from ‘Catasauqua and White 
Hall, and 2 boxes and 1 barrel from Coplay Station. I had also 
in my charge Miss Eliza Yeager, sister of Lt. Horatio Yeager, 
wounded and lying in a private house in Gettysburg. The 
Lieutenant was a nephew of Rev. Joshua Yeager of Allentown. 
I was taken by special car to Allentown. East Penn and Lebanon 
Valley Rail Road conductors carried me and goods free of charge. 
At Harrisburg I saw to the transfer of goods to depot of Northern 
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Central Rail Road. Rev. Dr. Henry and I called to see Dr. King 
and Major Seiss. I secured an order for free transportation of 
self and goods. 


I left Harrisburg on July 22nd at 1 P.M. but the Rail Road 
Company would take only five boxes. I was obliged to leave an 
order to have the balance shipped by Express! Miss Yeager 
and I reached Gettysburg at 5 P.M. I at once took Miss Yeager 
to her brother, Lt. Yeager. Subsequently I had the five boxes 
brought by porters from the depot to Dr. Schaeffer's house. Part 
of the rear parlor, the dining room, and cellar were placed at my 
disposal. I was busy to a late hour in unpacking the goods and 
assorting them. I have not forgotten that on withdrawing my 
right hand quickly from one of the boxes I found it covered with 
apple butter that had resisted close confinement! The unpacking 
of five wooden boxes was no easy task and I was glad when I 
was able to retire. 


On the following morning (Thursday [July 23]), Mrs. 
Schaeffer, the kind wife of Dr. Schaeffer, accompanied me to the 
Theological Seminary used as a Hospital. I was introduced to Miss 
Bachard, the General Nurse, and later to the Chief Surgeon. I 
informed them that I had brought Hospital stores and the Chief 
Surgeon promised to send an Ambulance to Dr. Schaeffer's house 
to bring some of the stores to the Seminary. Before leaving, Mrs. 
Schaeffer and I visited many of the sick and wounded occupying 
rooms in the Seminary Building. In the afternoon I visited a num- 
ber of the Hospitals in the town and distributed stores. I spoke 
to the wounded soldiers on the subject of religion. I first went 
to College Church, thence to the Catholic Church (in which I 
found Mr. Seiders of Reading), then on to the Seceders Church 
(here I met Mr. Lewis of Wilkesbarre), and last to the Presby- 
terian Church. Here I became acquainted with a number of 
Surgeons. In all of these buildings I found the available rooms 
occupied by sick and wounded men. 
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The evening Rail Road Train brought the six large boxes and 
one barrel which I had to leave at Harrisburg and which I had 
ordered to be sent by Express to Gettysburg. I engaged a number 
of colored men to bring them to the house of Rev. Dr. Schaeffer. 
I was again kept busy in unpacking the boxes and my private 
journal states that I concluded the work after 11 P.M. This was 
no easy work on a hot night in July. I was glad when I could 
retire for the night. 


Early on Friday [July 24] morning, Rev. Dr. Schaeffer and 
I walked to the General Hospital one mile and a half east of the 
town. It was not yet completed but we felt convinced that it 
would be a fine hospital. The wounded soldiers in Hospitals, in 
Churches, in other Public Buildings, and in private houses were 
to be subsequently moved to the General Hospital. On Friday 
afternoon I had a large wagon filled with Hospital stores and 
drove to the 11th Corps Hospital, some distance south of the 
town. I shall never forget that ride. I wore a linen coat and a 
straw hat and smoked a clay pipe! Not many persons would 
have taken me for a parson. I reached the Hospital without any 
mishap. The German Chaplain, whom I had met when at Gettys- 
burg on Wednesday after the battle, greeted me most cordially 
and rejoiced that I had kept my promise to bring stores for 
the sick and wounded. I distributed many articles myself 
from tent to tent, assisted by men in service at the Hospital. 
Many of the articles were distributed from the Tent of the 
Christian Commission. The men were delighted with what I 
brought. I had a large number of shirts, drawers, and wrappers, 
and a large supply of lint. The home made bread, zwieback, 
butter, pickles, apple butter, canned fruit, large quantity of 
dried fruits, and other articles were very acceptable to the men. 
Many were the thanks I received to carry with me to the kind 
donors in the Lehigh Valley. 


In the evening I preached first in German between rows of 
tents and subsequently in a large barn where I found many wound- 
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ed soldiers lying in rows on the flodr. I shall never forget the 
sad scenes in that barn. I heard many of the wounded soldiers 
speak of home, of their mothers, and other friends. I remember 
the sad plaintive utterances of many of the poor sufferers. A 
number of them gave me their names and the addresses of their 
friends and asked me to write to the latter what they dictated 
to me. Later I preached in English between tents. The poor 
sufferers seemed very grateful. I met at the Hospital, Chaplain 
Poerner, Dr. Ginkinger (of Allentown), Dr. Cram, Mrs. Price, 
Mr. Smith of New Brunswick, N. J., and Mr. Ludlow of Rochester, 
N. Y. The German soldiers appeared very glad for the service in 
the German Language. I met a fine Swede. I was for some time 
with Louis Bishop of Pittsburgh. He was the bold soldier who 
would not give up his flag when one of his legs was shot off. He 
stuck to his flag until he was wounded in the other leg. A sad 
case was that of the dying infidel in the barn, who refused the 
services of clergymen. 


On Saturday [July 25] morning I visited Rev. Dr. Baugher, 
President of Pennsylvania College, and others in town whom I 
knew well whilst I was a student in the Theological Seminary. 
In the afternoon I took Hospital stores to the Theological 
Seminary and visited the many sick and wounded in the Building. 
I read Scripture Lessons and prayed with many of the men. What 
different scenes from those of the two years I spent as a student 
in the building. Many of the soldiers who had lost an arm or a leg 
told me that they still felt sensations in the parts separated from 
their bodies. I met a young soldier wounded and confined to 
bed who had lost the upper and lower set of artificial teeth. 
He had no tooth in his mouth and yet he was cheerful and 
managed to live. I was by the bedside of dying men who departed 
this life away from their homes and friends, thus no mother, no 
father, no sister or brother, no wife or children near to hear the 
last word of their beloved. On my way to town to the house of 
Dr. Schaeffer, my mind was busy as I thought of what I had seen 
and heard in the Seminary Hospital. 
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On Sunday [July 26] morning I left early to pay a second 
visit at the 11th Corps Hospital. In a small stone house some 
distance south of the Cemetery Hill I found six wounded men. 
One was a Colonel of a German Regiment of Wisconsin. He 
told me that he had been four days among the idiots in the County 
Poor House near Gettysburg. After I reached the 11th Corps 
Hospital, I visited the men in their tents. Some of them told me 
that since Friday they had received nothing but bread and coffee. 
I went at once to the tent of the Christian Commission and had the 
balance of what I had brought to the Hospital on Friday distributed 
among the men. After this distribution I went from tent to tent 
as far as I could and read Scriptures, made what I regarded as 
suitable remarks, and prayed with the men, who appeared to be 
very grateful. 


I was creditably informed on the Sunday morning that a 
Surgeon had appropriated for his own use one of the wrappers 
which I had brought for comfort of poor wounded soldiers. I 
dined at noon in a large tent with a number of Surgeons and Nurses 
in Chief. Six of us were seated at a table. I sat at one end and 
a Surgeon at the other. On each side sat a Surgeon and a lady 
Nurse. In the course of conversation I remarked that before I had 
left home I had often heard that not all the goods sent for sick 
and wounded soldiers reached their proper destination, that I 
always had contradicted the charge that had been made, but that 
I was sorry to say that on return to my home I could no longer 
contradict such charges for I had been informed that one of the 
wrappers which I had brought for the sick and wounded soldiers 
had been taken by some one who was well and receiving good 
pay. I said no more but in looking at the Surgeon at the other 
end of the table, I noticed that he had occasion to make a special 
examination of his knife and fork and no doubt found some relief 
in doing so, instead of looking at me, for he was the man who had 
been charged with the base act. After dinner I passed the Surgeon's 
quarters in a small wagon shed by the side of a barn and there 
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I saw one of the wrappers I had brought. I asked the Surgeon's 
attendant where the wrapper was secured. His brief answer was, 
“We got it.” 


I returned to town and visited the wounded Lt. Yeager, whose 
sister had come with me to Gettysburg. His home was at Catasau- 
qua. His uncle, Rev. Joshua Yeager, confirmed me in the Lutheran 
Church in Allentown. Later in the afternoon I went to the Theolog- . 
ical Seminary to hold Service as I had been requested to do by the 
Surgeon in Chief with whom I had reason to be not well pleased. 
When I reached the Seminary, he had a party of men in his room, 
drinking and singing negro melodies, I felt sad that this should 
occur on the Lord’s Day, in a Theological Seminary, in a Hospital 
where some of the sick and wounded were very low, some dying 
and one had died shortly before I reached the Seminary. I met the 
Surgeon and told him that I had come to the Seminary to hold 
Service as requested by him. He said it was right that I had 
done so. At the appointed time for holding Service, I stood near 
the stairway in the second hall of the building. As the noise 
in the Surgeon's room had not ended, I sent a messenger to inform 
the Surgeon that I was ready to begin the Service. His reply, 
as repeated by the messenger, was, I suppose that means that we 
are to stop our noise.’ Very soon after the messenger returned 
to me, the surgeon and his party came from the surgeon's room and 
passed me on a rush down the stairway and out of the Building. I 
was glad the noise of the carousers had ceased. 


I conducted the Service and preached a Sermon, which the 
sick and wounded could hear in their rooms as the doors were 
open. I preached to an audience which I did not see, at least only 
a few of the same. No thought entered my mind when I was a 
student in the Seminary, 1855-1857, and as a student preached be- 
fore Professors and students in Missionary Hall in said Building, 
that six years later I would stand where I stood in July, 1863, and 
preach a Sermon to sick and wounded soldiers occupying the 
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same rooms which we had as our rooms in student years. Many 
of the poor suffering soldiers whom I saw after the Service ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the privilege of hearing the word of 


God. 


Before leaving the Seminary Building, Rev. Mr. Lemke, now 
of Altonah, at that time a student of the Theo. Seminary, informed 
me that in one of the rooms there was a Major of the Confederate 
Army who had been formerly on Gen. (Stonewall) Jackson’s 
Staff. He told me that the Major was the son of a Reformed Min- 
ister and a graduate of Franklin and Marshall College. As soon 
as he said his name was Douglass, I remarked that I thought I 
had seen him in the past. Mr. Lemke took me to the Major's room 
and introduced me to him. I told the Major that I thought I had 
seen him in Lancaster in 1858 and remembered the subject of his 
commencement address, “The Pacific Slope or Westward the 
Star of Empire takes its Way.’ He modestly replied that he had 
tried to hold forth on the subject at the time named. I have often 
thought of that meeting of two graduates of Franklin and Marshall 
College. Whenever I see the name of Kid Douglass and read of 
his appearance before audiences in Pennsylvania, I think of seeing 
him in Lancaster in 1858 and at Gettysburg in 1863. 


I returned later from the Seminary to Dr. Schaeffer's home 
with the intention of leaving for home on Monday morning. I had 
spent four days in the Hospitals of Gettysburg and learned the 
terrible consequences of war and how demoralizing for some men. 
I had also learned how much good can be done at such a place— 
a great field for spiritual ministrations — and for the exercise of 
the spirit of the Good Samaritan. 


During my stay I had become acquainted with many persons. 
I entered the names of the following in my private journal: Dr. 
King, the Medical Director, Dr. Chancellor, in charge of the 
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General Hospital, Dr. Ellis, Dr. Gran Dr. Loring, Dr. Hains, 
Dr. Ward (a fellow student of my brother Dr, Tilghman P. 
Schantz in the University of Pennsylvania before 1846), Dr. 
Neff, Mr. Stenson of Maine, Mr. Holdbruck, Mr. Smith of New 
Brunswick, N. J., Mr. Ludlow of Rochester, N. Y., Dr. Day of 
New York, Miss Burkhardt, Nurse in Chief at the Theological 
Seminary, Mrs. Price, Mrs. Hovey at 11th Corps Hospital. I 
became acquainted with many soldiers and civilians. 


Many incidents made varied impressions on my mind. Even 
now I remember the Surgeon who purloined the wrapper, the 
Surgeon who allowed carousing in his room on the Lord’s Day, 
the case of Louis Bishop, the brave soldier, the case of the swear- 
ing German, the case of the wounded soldier who spoke of his 
good Mother, the wounded Cavalry man in Presbyterian Church 
who sang so beautifully, the dying man in the Seminary who re- 
peated prayers after me, the young soldier without teeth, and 
many others. 


I left Gettysburg on Monday [July 27] at 7 A.M. D. A. 
Wills, Esg., had given me an order for transportation on the fol- 
lowing Rail Roads: Gettysburg, Northern Central, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and North Pennsylvania. I was obliged to tarry 
5’ hours at Hanover Junction, Here I met Wm. Hastings of 
Boston, who had been laboring among the soldiers. I reached 
Baltimore at 6 P.M. and stopped at Barnum’s Hotel. I left 
the same night for Philadelphia. The ride by moonlight was 
pleasant. I reached Philadelphia at 2 A.M. on Tuesday [July 
28] and Catasauqua at 1 P.M. 


I have often felt glad that the people of Catasauqua, White- 
hall, and Altonah Congregations made me their agent for the 
distribution of the contributions to the sick and wounded at Gettys- 
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burg. The information I obtained by a personal visit of the hos- 
pitals has been of great value to me and I have often rejoiced that 
I was able to minister spiritually to some of the poor suffering 
defenders of our country. 


* 


The Third Visit: November 17-20, 1863 


Having seen the battlefield at Gettysburg a few days after 
the battle of July, 1863, and having visited the Hospitals a few 
weeks later as the bearer of the contributions of kind donors, I 
greatly appreciated the kind invitation of Rev. C. F. Schaeffer, 
D. D., to be his guest in November, 1863, on the occasion of the 
Dedication of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg that has now 
a world wide fame. 


On a beautiful day, Nov. 17th, Dr. Dewees J. Martin of Allen- 
town, my friend from early childhood, whose memory I kindly 
cherish to this day, and I left Allentown at 9 A.M. and reached 
Gettysburg at 9 P.M. On our way I became acquainted with 
Mr. Shimer of Warrenton, N. J., Mr. and Mrs. John Althouse of 
Easton, Mr. Hays the correspondent of the New York Herald, 
Mr. Davenport the correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
Mr. Baldwin the Marshal of Vermont. I also met a number of 
acquaintances, Rev. Dr. Pohlman, Rev. Dr. Henry Harbaugh, 
Rev. Mr. Derr, and Pastors Gastenburn, Albert, Feefin, and 
others. Three hours of time were required for the trip of 18 
miles from Hanover Junction to Gettysburg. We had no parlor 
cars, no ordinary passenger cars; we were glad to find room in 
freight cars! 


Rev. Dr. Schaeffer, who had invited me to be his guest, as 
also his good wife and daughters, greeted me cordially on my 
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arrival at their home. On Wednesday [November 18] morning, 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Hays, Mr. Davenport, Dr. Martin, and I 
hired a carriage and were driven over the battlefield. First 
to the site of the first day’s battle, then to Round Top, thence to 
Cemetery Hill and other points of interest. When we stopped 
at a small house near the Rail Road cut, in which house Gen. 
Lee had his quarters, we met the wife of the occupant of the 
house. One of the party asked her whether she had cooked for 
Gen. Lee during his stay at the house. The question was suf- 
ficient to fill her with indignation and to cause her to give a sharp 
reply to the inquirer whether she had not cooked for Gen, Lee. 


Near Round Top I met Dr. Orwig of Boston, Mass., to 
whom I stated that when I visited the Battle field for the first time, 
I was walking for some time with a soldier, that under a cluster 
of trees we found a pair of pantaloons. In one of the pockets 
there was a small pocket book which contained a small silver 
coin and a soldier's medal. The soldier with me kept the small 
- coin and I the soldier's medal. It bore the name of John W. 
Hershey, Co. D, 11th Regiment, Mass. Volunteers. I told Dr. 
Orwig that I had left the medal at home but would be glad to 
return it to the soldier. The Doctor promised to publish a notice 
in a Boston paper with full description of the medal. In March, 
1864, I received a letter from Dr. Orwig, enclosing a letter from 
the Lieutenant of Co. D, 11th Reg., Mass. Vol., stating that 
John W. Hershey, whose medal I had found at Gettysburg, was 
safe and well. I forwarded the medal and I have no doubt the 
soldier was glad to receive it again. 


Our drive over the Battle Field was full of interest, especially 
in view of the fact that two of our company were reporters of 
leading daily papers of New York. Their methods of obtaining 
information and their observations on what we heard and saw 
was of great profit to us. In the afternoon I was in company with 
my old friend and professor, Dr. Schaeffer. We witnessed a fine 
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review of troops by Major General Couch.® In the evening there 
was a large gathering of people before a private residence. We 
heard President Lincoln, Sec. of State W. H. Seward, and Hon. 
Mr. McPherson speak to the large assembly of people. 


re 


Early on Thursday |November 19] morning, the great day 
of the week on which the Dedication of the National Cemetery 
took place, people came from all parts in great numbers. I went 
to the Junction of Taneytown and Emmitsburg roads. Here I 
had an excellent position for a man of my height, to see the 
entire procession on its way to the Cemetery. I saw the Military, 
the President and others of Washington, the Marshals of. dif- 
ferent states, Odd Fellows, Masons, and many civilians in ranks. 


The Order of Service of Dedication was the following: Music, 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Stockton, Music, Oration by Hon. Edward 
Everett, Anthem, Dedicatory Remarks by President Lincoln, 
Dirge, Benediction by Rev. Dr. Baugher, President of Penna. 
College. The attendance of people was estimated at 15,000. I 
added in my private journal: “The National Cemetery adjoins 
Evergreen Cemetery at Gettysburg; it is laid out in the form of a 
semicircle. The dead of each State are buried alone, the unknown 
also by themselves. There are now between 1100 and 1200 men 
buried already.’ This was only the beginning of the work of 
burying — subsequently the remains of the thousands were re- 
moved from their temporary graves to the plots in the Cemetery. 
After the Service of Dedication was ended, the people tarried long 
on the grounds. I will never forget the many unexpected meetings 
of people from different parts of the State and Union. 


8 Major General Darius Nash Couch, commander of the Department of 
the Susquehanna, established by the War Department on June 9, 1863, with 
headquarters at Harrisburg, to organize Pennsylvania home guard levies for 
defense of the Commonwealth. 
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In the evening I heard a fine lecture on the Battle Field of 
Gettysburg delivered in Christ Church by Prof. Lee Baugher. At 
a later hour in company of others I called at private houses. At 
Judge McClean’s we met Gov. Seymour of New York. 


On the following morning (Friday [November 20]), I left 
Gettysburg with others to return to our respective homes. From 
Gettysburg to Hanover Junction we rode in a common freight car. 
Here we were obliged to wait for some time for a train from Balti- 
more to take us to Harrisburg. The time was spent pleasantly. 
We had an opportunity to take a good view of a number of Gov- 
ernors. I remember former Gov. Brough of Ohio, Gov. Parker of 
New Jersey, and Gov. Seymour of New York. After leaving 
Harrisburg, Mr. Charles H. Schaeffer and Prof. Wells of Reading 
were with me and others with Gov. Seymour in a baggage car. 
The Governor was very sociable and a stranger would not have 
supposed that he was the Chief Officer of the State of New York. 


I have never regretted the three visits of Gettysburg in the 
summer and fall of 1863. The battle field of the terrible conflict, 
the scenes in the Hospitals, and the interesting Service of the 
Dedication of the National Cemetery made lasting impressions 
on my mind. 
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